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Real Wages in U. S. and Abroad 


The monthly review of the National City Bank of New 
York for March reprints the following statement given 
out by the American representative at Washington of the 
International Labor Office: 


“According to information just cabled to the Wash- 
ington Branch of the International Labor Office, based 
on statistics collected from all over the world as of July 
1, 1925, real wages are highest in the United States. 


“The International Labor Office obtains information on 
a monthly basis from 19 leading cities in as many differ- 
ent countries of the world regarding wages, cost of foods 

jand rent. Average wages are obtained for 14 skilled 

wdodes and for unskilled labor in several trades. The cost 

17 identical items of food of working class consump- 

tion is obtained from each of these cities, and these figures 
appear monthly in the Jnternational Labor Review.” 

This material has been used as the basis of establishing 
comparative statistics, London having been taken as the 
index base. The following table gives the comparative 
value of real wages in the various cities as of July 1: 


General Average 

General Average Index Numbers 

Index Numbers (with allowance 

Cities Based on Food only for rent) 
Amsterdam &4 84 
re 64 63 
Copenhagen 04 07 

Philadelphia .................. 182 183 
Tallinn (Esthonia) ............ 37 38 
Warsaw ....... 49 51 


“Equal Rights’ for Women 


The question of the desirability of protective laws for 
women in industry has been raised by the proposed amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution giving equal rights to 
men and women. This proposal, for which the Woman’s 
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Party is agitating, would of course do away with all laws 
protecting women only. The different points of view on 
the question are clearly brought out in two articles in the 
February 15 issue of the Survey. In the first, Frances 
Perkins, chairman of the N. Y. State Industrial Board, 
states the case in favor of such legislation. These laws 
were first passed during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when the evils of the conditions under which 
women were working were first realized. The laws have 
been maintained because it was seen that, without such 
laws or if enforcement were lax, conditions tended to go 
back to the old levels. Miss Perkins explains that this 
is because the majority of workers in every state are in 
small establishments where scientific management has not 
been greatly developed and trade unions are weak. 


According to Miss Perkins those who claim that pro- 
tective legislation has discriminated against women ignore 
certain facts. Census figures show that the number of 
gainfully employed women has steadily increased during 
the time such laws have been in force. The best oppor- 
tunities for women have developed in specialized trades 
where women usually excel men in efficiency. Further- 
more, a “satisfying career” is seldom possible for women 
in industrial work. 

Miss Perkins points out that every state but one in 
the United States protects working women to some extent. 
She repeats the statement that the physical and biological 
differences between men and women are so great that they 
should not be ignored in considering “the life of the two 
groups in industry where strength and skill are for sale 
and used for profit.” Miss Perkins quotes Dr. Alice 
Hamilton of Harvard Medical School as stating that 
“investigations have shown a lower resistance on the part 
of women to the strain and hazard of industry.” 

Mortality studies made by the U. S. Woman’s Bureau 
in Fall River, Mass., showed that, although in most age 
groups women in general have a lower death rate than 
men, “women employed in the mills have in almost every 
age group a much higher death rate than the mill men.” 
Studies of absenteeism due to illness also show that the 
sickness rate is higher among women than among men. 

Miss Perkins recognizes the fact that men have im- 
proved their conditions greatly through trade unions. 
But she considers that it will be a long time before women 
will be well enough organized to force better conditions 
for themselves. There are a number of reasons, she says, 
why women are slow to organize. The great majority of 
women go to work for a short time between school and 
marriage. The wages paid most women are so low that 
it would be difficult for them to pay dues to the union. 
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Most women workers are too young to realize the value 
of collective bargaining. Miss Perkins points out, too, 
that trade union women are the leaders in the movement 
for protective legislation and that they do not feel they 
are handicapped by such laws. Miss Perkins states that, 
as a matter of fact, she believes most of the prohibitory 
laws are not justified by the conditions. Rather, she con- 
siders sanitary conditions should be improved for both 
men and women. 

Elizabeth Baker, instructor in economics at Barnard 
College, states the other side of the case. She explains 
that she is not a spokesman of the Woman’s Party. Miss 
Baker considers that there is not yet sufficient knowledge 
to determine whether working women are benefited or 
“shackled” by protective legislation. Those who object 
to such laws claim that under such restrictions women 
cannot secure desirable occupations since the men who 
are not restricted as to laws are preferred by employers. 
She considers that men need protection quite as much as 
women. Where women are in the majority in industries 
protective laws are likely to benefit both men and women, 
but where women are in the minority protective laws are 
likely to cost them their jobs. 

“It is, then, the minorities of women who find direct 
cause to resent these sex-discriminatory laws. Through 
superior skill or opportunity they have developed the 
strength to dignify their relations with their employers, 
and sex-discriminatory laws are a menace to them. Their 
economic losses are tremendous, and these losses are felt 
by other women workers all along the line. For it is 
these minorities who are leading the way for other women ; 
they are building the ladder upon which the greater num- 
bers of women may climb to a place in the sun.” 

Miss Baker quotes such authorities as Dr. Reynold 
Spaeth of Johns Hopkins University and James L. 
Gernon, chief factory inspector of New York state, to 
indicate that the physical differences between men and 
unmarried women do not call for special standards for 
women. The laws prohibiting women from working on 
polishing and grinding processes and core making were 
a needless price for women to pay since machines are now 
equipped so that dangerous gases are carried off. These 
laws lessen women’s opportunities for work with machine 
tools, since in many shops the operators grind their own 
tools. Miss Baker argues that trade union men have 
urged protective legislation for women in part at least 
because they wished to protect themselves from the com- 
petition of women. She concludes that there are “solid 
considerations” against special laws for women and that 
progress demands “free and unbiased thought” on the new 
questions that have arisen. 


Judge Gary on Business Ethics 


There has been for several years a code-writing move- 
ment among groups of business men. Members of Rotary 
Clubs have had a leading part in the adoption of codes 
of ethics of over ninety business and professional organ- 
izations, mainly trade associations. It is probable that 
150 organizations of business men have adopted codes of 
ethics of their own during the past five years, and over 
seven hundred business groups, including local chambers 
of commerce, have adopted the “Principles of Business 
Conduct” put forward by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce (see INFORMATION SERVICE of December 6, 
1924). 

An interesting personal interpretation of the efforts to 


(2] 


bring new ethical standards into the business world is 
presented in the leading article in the March Current 
History by Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel Corporation. Judge 
Gary states that when he first came to New York, about 
twenty-five years ago, he “encountered a code of practice 
that has almost disappeared. The Golden Rule 
received no thought and had no place in the practice of 
that school and period. Competition was tyrannical and 
destructive. Weaker competitors were forced to quit 
business as the big combinations arose, sometimes by 
means not only unethical but brutal as well.” 


Of the practices of the present day, Judge Gary says: 
“Operations are being conducted under a stricter rule 
ethics than ever before. 
edge many men of big affairs have completely changed 
their opinions and methods concerning ethical questions 
in business. Men who once believed that the 
subject of ethics had little bearing upon their conduct now 
assert that a proper code is the controlling element. P 
At last it has been perceived—and this belief is spreading 
everywhere—that destructive competition must give way 
to humane competition; that the Golden Rule is not an 
empty phrase but a golden principle.’ The evidences 
which Judge Gary gives of this change are increasing 
cooperation between managers and their employes, more 
frankness with stockholders, more publicity of facts, more 
regard for public opinion. 

At the same time, Judge Gary says: “I would not 
wish my remarks to imply that business is conducted for, 
altruistic reasons alone. 
can be, and would constitute a false system of econom 
if it were possible. But ethical management earns addi- 
tional profits. Although this motive may be less worthy 
than those previously discussed, it is not unworthy, and 
has the advantages of a practical appeal to those who 
might not heed any other. Sooner or later the adoption 
of business ethics pays in dollars and cents.” 


Liberalism 


A suggestive discussion, against the background of 
British politics, of liberalism as a social philosophy and 
as a political program occurs among the New Republic 
editorials for March 3. “Liberalism,” says the writer, “is 
only secondarily a political doctrine. It consists essentially 
in the methodical search for knowledge which will con- 
tribute to the emancipation of individual and social life. 
The British nation had inherited from the days of feudal. 
ism, landed aristocracy and legalized privilege many ba 
riers to human liberation which needed to be leveled before 
any radical experiments in the conscious human fulfill- 
ment could be tried, and the Liberal Party was the agent 
which volunteered to level these barriers. It embodied 
the interests and voiced the outlook of the rising British 
middle class at a time when the interests of this class 
were supposed to coincide with those of the whole nation. 
But with the adoption of practically universal suffrage, 
the emancipation of Ireland, the opening of careers to 
people of energy and ability, and the final acceptance of 
sharply graduated income tax and death duties, the work 
which the Liberal Party originally undertook was pretty 
well finished. Its achievement required the efforts of two 
generations, and in the meantime the function of govern- 
ment in relation to the cause of human emancipation had 
profoundly altered. It is less necessary than formerly to 
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acquire the political power and to use it for the leveling of 
barriers and more necessary to discover and try to release 
in the processes of individual and social life those incen- 
tives which make positively for human liberation. Lib- 
eralism does not need another Gladstone to lead it out of 
the wilderness. It needs another Jeremy Bentham and 
another John Stuart Mill. ‘ 

“It will require a new system of social motivation to 
reach to the roots of these maladies and it is extremely 
doubtful at present how far, how soon and in what way 
human motives can be modified. Until social psychology 
becomes a practical art, government will be largely a matter 
of improvising expedients with which to clear crises... . 


nt in Locarnos, Dawes plans and coal subsidies in order 

save their lives, but they are too hard pressed, worried 
and short-sighted to look beyond their own immediate 
necessities.” 

The test of liberalism will depend less upon the liberals’ 
“behavior and preferences in politics than upon what they 
do outside of politics” in study and research. 

“Unless liberals can meet this test and transform the 
old liberalism into an experimental search for a trust- 
worthy technique of human behavior, the western nations 
are likely to revert perhaps for several generations to 
some form of blind and peremptory authority. — 
Liberalism cannot become effective or even respectable as a 
creed and a program until it is regenerated as a method 
and a philosophy.” 


The “Clinical Year’’ 


Since Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s article on “A Clinical 
Year” was published in the Survey Graphic for Decem- 
ber, a good deal of comment has been evoked by his 
proposal. That proposal, briefly put, was that theological 
students should spend one year of their training “in apply- 
ing their religious beliefs in the attempt to encourage, to 
console, to steady human souls and to learn from them as 
well as from failures in attempting to help them.” Dr. 
Cabot would have this work conducted under the guidance 
of the theological faculty, but it would be in the nature of 
laboratory work rather than instruction. It would be 
equivalent to case work experience given to the student 
of social work. 

The January Survey Graphic presented a symposium 
in which fourteen ministers, physicians and social workers 
commented on Dr. Cabot’s proposal. Most of them 
approve of the principle but point out difficulties in its 
application, or further developments needed. Among the 


ye governments today are obliged hastily to experi- 


eae for amplifying the work of the clinical year 
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service in jails, training in the technique of case work, 
a study of social and economic conditions, and a thorough 
course in modern psychology. 

Various difficulties are foreseen in the practical appli- 
cation of the plan. Several persons point out that it 
would not be practicable for students to watch their 
teachers at work, as medical students do, since the patients 
would probably not talk freely in the presence of a third 
person. John Klein, head of the Hawthorn School of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, expresses a conviction that 
inexperienced students cannot be helpful in institutional 
work. He suggests that the student might better spend 
his clinical year as assistant to some experienced minister. 
Abraham Cronbach of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
comments that some work along the line of Dr. Cabot’s 
proposal is done in that institution. He finds two diffi- 
culties, however, the lack of definite knowledge in regard 
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to mental processes, and the fact that “the mental attitude 
which ministers to’ people is not the same as that which 
practices on people.” 

Rev. Justin W. Nixon, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., in Christian Work for January 
2, offered a criticism of the usual curriculum of the 
theological seminary. He feels that theological students 
are not trained to think “in terms of the concrete” (which 
he considers necessary for effective preaching) ; that the 
curriculum of a liberal seminary “heads up finally in the 
problem of discovering a religion which men may reason- 
ably hold” rather than “a religion which holds them”; 
that the idea of research may become more important to 
the student than “the passion to reform and change 
human character”; that there is too great a “separation 
between theological education and the concrete tasks of 
the pastorate.” 

Anton T. Boisen made further suggestions along this 
line in Christian Work for January 23. Mr. Boisen, who 
is chaplain of the Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital for 
the Insane and research associate in the Department of 
Sucial Ethics of Chicago Theological Seminary, believes 
that mental disorders present a problem that is essentially 
spiritual, and that experience in mental hospitals should 
prove as valuable for religious workers as a hospital in- 
terneship is for a physician. Mr. Boisen is inclined to 
accept the “psychogenic” theory of functional mental dis- 
orders—that they are caused by a conflict of wishes and 
He feels that functional mental disorders and 
religious conversion may each be the result of conflict 
within the personality; “. then it follows . 
that mental disorders concern the religious quite as much 
as they do the medical worker, and that religious experi- 
ences are quite likely to have pathological elements.” 

Mr. Boisen points out that though the church maintains 
hospitals for the physically ill, mental sufferers are left 
in state institutions “practically without Protestant 
religious ministration.” Furthermore, such effort as the 
church does make is “without scientific basis or intelligent 
direction.” It is “treatment without diagnosis.” The 
liberal groups, he complains, ignore the problem entirely, 
and the theological seminaries are largely to blame. “With 
few exceptions it is still possible for a student to go 
through the theological seminary and receive the stamp of 
approval without ever having studied the human person- 
ality either in health or in sickness, or the social forces 
that affect it.” 

It is suggested that work in the field of mental disorders 
might afford much insight into spiritual forces and the 
laws governing them, as well as give help to the large 
group of sufferers from mental diseases. 

In addition to student work in asylums, Mr. Boisen 
urges research work by pastors in the field. “The ordi- 
nary parish may thus become the laboratory of the new 
religious psychology and the opportunity for really worth 
while study and research greatest after the young minister 
leaves the seminary.” 

A new interest is developing in the field covered by 
these several discussions which will be treated further in 
an early issue of this SERVICE. 


British Opinion of America 


After recording a change that has gradually come about 
in the attitude of Americans toward Evens Britain, marked 
by a decline in the American sport of “twisting the Lion’s 
tail,” the London Spectator of January 30 has this to 
say: “Let us turn to the British attitude towards America. 
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Among those who are not personally acquainted with 
America it is generally critical, America may be respected 
or feared today, but she was never less popular. An in- 
version has taken place in the relations of the two peoples ; 
yesterday it was the American who withheld his friend- 
ship, today it is the Englishman who is beginning to do 
so. What are the reasons for this anti-American com- 
plex? Some of them are as follows: the average Eng- 
lishman has never fully understood the difficulties of 
America in coming into the war; nor America’s attitude 
towards debt repayment; nor America’s prosperity while 
Great Britain has been suffering from unemployment and 
other ills; nor prohibition, which has been a good deal 
misrepresented by the British press. Other causes are our 
loss of the undisputed commercial leadership of the world, 
the predominance of the American film, and the natural 
feelings of a debtor towards his creditor.” 


Briand Defends Locarno 


In a striking address before the French Chamber on 
February 26, Premier Briand presented his argument in 
favor of the Locarno treaties. According to the N. Y. 
Times for February 27, M. Briand said in part: 

“From all these controversies this has been made clear, 
that the Locarno treaties do injury to none and are a 
benefit to all. They harm no country and for all they 
constitute a great act of international pacification. 

“T will not seek to dupe my countrymen by saying they 
aré a realization of absolute security. They are not 
that. Nor do they lift from us the obligation of 
precaution. . . . 

“Tt is not enough to breathe the word peace in order to 
have it. You have got to have the will for peace in your 
heart. She is a demanding mistress, peace, much more 
demanding than war. 

“One can throw a whole people into war without giving 
them time or possibility for reflection. But peace demands 
continuous, prolonged, tenacious service. For 
any statesman it is always far more dangerous to make 
peace than make war. . . . 

“Tt [Locarno] is a step toward peace. . . . It 
might be dangerous if unaccompanied by reservations, but 
these reservations must not be sterilizing. In the midst 
of an atmosphere of menace, it has given a little of the 
light toward which people are striving. It has permitted 
mothers to look at their children without the dread that 
they will be sacrificed as their fathers were. But it is 
not yet the olive tree of peace. It is only a little seedling 
pushing up out of the earth. It will grow if it is not 
crushed, and with all my soul I trust it will not be a 
French foot which will crush it into the dust. 0s 

“I do not say our neighbors show infinite tact in their 
relations, but at the League of Nations there exists already 
an atmosphere of unanimous collaboration, a necessity 
for accord, and Germany must adapt herself to that if she 
believes she has a role to play there. Every people has 
its national genius and it is idle to seek to shut any out. 

“Has France not a good enough moral and material 
record of her own to fear to welcome her neighbors? Her 
history is full of heroism. Germany, too, has not failed 
in courage. Are these two peoples, then, going to fight 
forever? Are their rich lands to be devastated every 
twenty or thirty years? — 

“It was in that spirit, with that thought of cooperation 
instead of conflict, that I signed these accords. I sought 
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to get France ready for the world of tomorrow. While 
all peoples are organizing for this new time, is France, 
which has always been in the forefront, to crouch in a 


corner enveloped in her victory, with a snappish, suspicious } 


air? Never think this of France. In taking part in 
these treaties, she has shown the world her real, her 


eternal character, and has remained true to herself—the | 


France of yesterday, of today and of tomorrow.” 


The Norris Resolution 


The Senate passed on February 15 the Norris resolution | 


(S. J. Res. 9) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion fixing 
Vice-President and members of Congress, and fixing the 
time for the assembling of Congress. The resoluti: 
provides that the terms of the President and Vict® 
President who are in office when the amendment takes 


commencement of the term of President, | 


effect should end at noon on the third Monday in January, | 


and that the terms of members of Congress should end 
at noon on the first Monday in January of the year in 
which their terms would end if the amendment had not 


been ratified, and that the terms of their successors should } 


then begin. Congress would meet at least once each year 
on the first Monday in January, unless it should appoint 


another day by law. If the House of Representatives | 


should not choose a President before the beginning of his 


term, when the choice should devolve upon them, the Vice- | 
President chosen for that term would act as President 4} 
until one has been chosen. Congress would determine by | 
law what officer should act as President if the Vice- | 
President also has not been chosen, and such officer would | 


act until the President or Vice-President should be chosen 
This amendment would take effect on the fifteenth a 
October following its ratification. 


This resolution also passed the Senate in both the 67th @ 
and 68th Congress. It is aimed at the evils of the present § 


short session when members of Congress who were not }§ 


re-elected in November still legislate after their defeat, 4 
and when the time is so brief that filibusters are much 4 


more effective than they otherwise could be. 


“A Question of Consistency” 


The house organ of the National City Bank of New | 
York comments in the February number upon the recent J 
protests of Secretary Hoover and American interests in § 
regard to alleged monopolistic control of rubber by pro- 4 
ducers in the Britishe Empire by calling attention to a 
news item which has leisurely made its way by mail from | 


the Philippines. 
that on December 1, 1925, “a virtual monopoly of the 
abaca (hemp) trade and industry for the Philippines wag 
assured 
the bill passed by the recent legislature prohibiting the 
exportation of abaca seeds. 


arrived at an inopportune time.” 


A statement of the London Economist is also quoted, 7 
saying that the United States Government recently dis- 7 
approved a loan planned by New York financiers to the 
Brazilian government because that government has given | 


This “Associated Press” item stated 4 


when Governor General Wood signediJ 


The Philippine Islands is % 
the only region that has successfully produced hemp.” | 
The bank’s bulletin says that this item “seems to have 7 


credit assistance to the coffee growers in that country on | 
the ground that these producers have a monopoly, though | 


the government of the United States has given the same | 
kind of assistance to grain growers and other farmers in 9 


this country. 
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